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their Turkish freights from Alexandria about 1655. It
should be added here that together with them was an
English captain, and that the English Consul and mer-
chants in Egypt shared the comico-tragic punishment of
the other European colonies.1

This form of English lawlessness passed away in time,
but the privateering pest endured. Whenever Europe
was distracted by war (and when was she not ?) English
adventurers hastened to fish in the troubled waters of the
Mediterranean, greatly to the disgust of the Sultan and
the detriment of the English sojourners in his dominions.
At such times even the captains of the Royal Navy, in
their hunger for prizes, were often guilty of acts which
cost their fellow-countrymen dearly. Two instances,
drawn from two widely different ages, will suffice as illus-
trations.

At the beginning of the Commonwealth, although there
was no war between England and France, there was a
great deal of unofficial brigandage ; each side complaining
of the piracies committed by the other, and having re-
course to reprisals. In the spring of 1652 three English
frigates arrived at Scanderoon, convoying the Levant
Company's mercantile fleet. The French Consul at
Aleppo protested to the Governor, Ipser Pasha, that his
own merchant ships durst neither go out nor come into
port for fear of these men of war. The Pasha, who, as we
have seen, was at that very moment busy fleecing the
English, snatched at this fresh excuse for robbery; and,
summoning the English Consul to his Divan, denounced
the frigates as " Corsairs, pirates, disturbers of the Grand
Signer's ports, and hinderers of his profits and the trade
of the place." The Consul answered that they were
nothing of the sort: " They were ships of State and
1 Thevenot, i, 253.